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INDIAN DEPARTMENT. 
Lawrence, Kawysas, 5th mo. 23d, 1871. 

Dear friend Wm. J. Allinson.—Isaac T. 
Gibson, Agent of the Osage Indians, furnish- 
es the following account of a murderous as- 
sault by white men, upon a peaceable party 
of these Indians, who have quite recently 
settled in the Indian Territory—having left 
their reservation in the State of Kansas, be- 
cause white settlers, in violation of law, had 
largely occupied their lands, and even in some 
instances, had driven them from their houses 
and fields. The Government arranged for 
the sale of their reservation at $1.25 per 
acre, and for the purchase out of the proceeds 
thereof, of a new home in the Indian Terri- 
tory, immediately west of the 96th meridian 
and north of the Arkansas River. Agent 
Gibson has devoted himself with remarkable 
energy and singleness of purpose, to the in- 
terests"of these Indians, in the face of difficul- 
ties of the most formidable character, such 
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as no one can properly appreciate except 
those who have been eye-witnesses. We 
trust that the occurence related below may 
not be permitted to damp his ardor in a 
noble cause, nor to interrupt the exercise of 
his inftuence in favor of peace and good will, 
upon those over whom he has the care. There 
is full reason to believe that his influence over 
these Indians during the past two years has 
prevailed in the prevention of much blood- 
shed, to which they would have been pro- 
voked by the inhuman treatment which they 
received at the hands of trespassers upon their 
lands. Since their location last fall and win- 
ter upon their new home, he has opened a 
school for them, and expects soon to have 
two others in operation; and could these In- 
dians be isolated from evil-minded white 
men, their progress in the right direction 
would be rapid. 

“ No-pa-wal-la, Chief of the Little Osages, 
and some of his head.men, ten in number, 
left their village on the 13th inst. to visit one 
of the border towns of Kansas, for the pur- 
pose of trading their robes and furs. Their 
village is about eight miles south of the Kan- 
sas boundary. When about two miles on 
their way, they were met by seventeen border 
white men, armed with guns and revolvers, 
who demanded the return of a horse, which, 
they alleged, had been stolen by some of the 
Osages. The Chief assured him that his 
braves at the village would find the horse 
for them, if he was in their herds. The white 
men, after consultation, presented their arms 
and ordered the Indians to dismount. Some 
of them obeyed, and others attempted to es- 
cape. The whites then fired upon the In- 
dians, who made no resistance whatever, they 
being unarmed. The Chief was slightly 
wounded in the shoulder. Two of his men 
were severely, if not mortally injured, and 
another was pursued to the river and killed. 

Upon the arrival of some of the fugitives 
at the village, great excitement ensued, and 
seventy-five warriors set out in pursuit of the 
whites, and overtook them before they reached 
the State line. They refused to stop and de- 
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liver the ponies and robes of which they had 


robbed the Indians, and the latter fired-upon 
them, killing one and capturing two, and 
also capturing five horses. The remainder 
of the marauders made their escape, and 
spread the false report that the Indians were 
engaged in a general slaughter of the women 
and children of the border. 

A delegation of settlers from Kansas have 
subsequently visited the Agency, which is 
located about twenty-five miles southward of 
the Indian village above alluded to. They re- 
turned a pony which had been carried away by 
the above thieves and murderers, and seemed 
anxious to do all they could to restore 
friendly relations with the Indians. The lat- 
ter have given up the prisoners and the cap- 
tured horses, and appear disposed to be at 
peace with the whites, if let alone.” 

Agent Gibson expresses the opinion, that if 
the Government will protect these Indians 
from the incursions of bad white men, and 
prevent the introduction of whiskey amongst 
them, “their civilization will be rendered 
easy, certain and pleasurable to the Agent and 
his co-laborers ;” but that without such pater- 
nal care on the part of the Government, it 
will be utterly impossible to control or to 
civilize them. A frequent repetition of such 
outrages will inevitably so irritate and incense 
them, as to provoke a hatred of white peo- 
ple and of the religion and civilization which 
they consider the white man to represent. 

he Cheyennes, Arapahoes and Wichitas, 
have responded to the invitation of our Gov- 
ernment to send a delegation of chiefs to 
Washington. The Kiowas and Comanches 
declined, and this is deeply to be regretted ; 
for the last mentioned tribes are the most 
restless and hostile of any within the limits 
of the Central Superintendency. 

The General Council of the Indian Terri- 
tory is to reassemble at Okmulgee on the Sth 
of next month. Thine truly, 

Wm. Nicno.son,. 

From “Times of Refreshing.” 
PROMISES OF GOD ALWAYS 

THAN HIS COMMANDS. 

‘*Whereby are given unto us exceeding great 
and precious promises ; that by these ye might be 
partakers of the divine nuture, having escaped the 


corruption that is in the world through lust.—2 
Peter i: 4. 


THE LARGER 


The promises of God are always larger than 


His commands. To realize this constantly is | 
to be strong for ever. Every failure is to be 
traced to a want of apprehension of this 
foundation truth of the Christian life. To 
receive it, not only as an axiom, but as creat- 
ing the actual and permanent attitude of the 
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To fail to recognize it, is to enter upon a 
pathway of failure and sorrow. 

When God led Abraham forth from his 
father’s country, His promises immeasurably 
exceeded his commands, and bappy was it for 
Abraham that he believed this, and was not 
afraid to make the promises his own by the 
obedience of faith. When the children of 
Israel ventured upon the promises of God in 
the very teeth of their taskmasters, whose 
feet had so long been upon their necks, they 
triumphed gloriously. When they looked 
upon the commands of God, apart from His 
promises, they failed ignominiously. God’s 
covenant is not an engagement on our part 
to do aught, but God’s unchangeable promise 
that He will Himself perform what we trust 
Him for. How easily and triumphantly 
might Israel at Kadesh Barnea have entered 
the land of promise secured to and waiting 
for them! But “their heart was not right 
with Him, neither were they steadfast in His 
covenant.” That is, they looked at the com- 
mands of God and murmured, instead of 
looking at the promises of God and triumph- 
ing. 
When faith has asked its utmost and 
claimed up to its largest capacity, even then 
the promises of God are for the “ exceeding 
abundantly, above all that we ask or think.” 
Alas! that faithlessness should “limit the 
Holy one of Israel” in His power to save, so 
rendering His promises “ of none effect,” and 
then speak of the commands of God as though 
they were impossible or grievous. 

At Mount Sinai, in clouds and thunder, 
Jehovah commanded, “Thou shalt have none 
other gods before Me,” but above this com- 
mand now stands the promise to those who 
separate themselves from all their idols, “Ye 
are the temple of the living God; * * I 
will dwell in them and walk in them; and I 
will be their God, and they shall be my _peo- 
ple ;” and beyond this He unfolds the further 
promise, “ And I will receive you, and will 
be a Father unto you, and ye shall be my 
sons and daughters, saith the Lord Al- 
mighty.” Accepting this promise, “ under 
grace,” the Sinai command, “ under law,” is 
out of sight, because of spontaneous desire. 
And yet, should grace not be responded to, 
the law reappears to demand obedience. 

In the wilderness the law thundered, “Thou 
shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain,” a command which is commonly ap- 
propriated to profane swearing, but which by 
a careful examination of the term in that 
best of all commentaries, the Concordance, 
we suppose rather to mean “ to no purpose. : 
Jehovah had said, “I will put My name 
upon the children of Israel ;” and when they 


soul, is to walk in the power of God in vic-| turned aside to idols, it was a receiving “ the 
tory over the world, the flesh and the devil.! grace of God in vain.” (2 Cor. vi: 1.) It was 
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Paul’s boast that, “ His grace, which was be- 
stowed upon me, was not in vain, but I la- 
bored more abundantly than they all: yet 
not I, but the grace of God which was in me.” 

It were indeed a grievous burden, in the 
clearer light of this dispensation, “that we 
should take the name of Christ upon us not 
“in vain,” were we to look at the law alone. 
And if the law could not be kept, well 
might we despair as we meditate upon the 
Sermon on the Mount, with its holiness as 
far above Sinai as the Heavens are above 
the earth. The more they are searched into 
and meditated upon as commands, the more 
impossible are they discovered to be. But 
when they are seen through the promises, the 
impossibility vanishes, and the soul joyfully 
exclaims, “I can do all things, through 
Christ, which strengtheneth me,” for “ My 
grace is sufficient for thee.” With “Christ 
formed in” us, and ourselves walking “ in 
Christ,” the promises are so much larger 
than the command not to “ take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain,” that we may 
joyfully and confidently “commit the keep- 
ing of [our] souls to Him in well doing as 
unto a faithful Creator;” fully “ persuaded 
that He is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto him against that day.” 

At Sinai the children of Israel were com- 
manded to desist from labor in one day of 
every seven, even the gathering of sticks upon 
the Sabbath day being punished with stoning. 
But in the promises, “ We which have be- 
lieved do enter into rest,” the eternal, un- 
changing Sabbath of the soul, the antitype 
of the dispensational Sabbath. Ip the promi- 
ses, “ There remaineth, therefore, a keeping | 
of Sabbath [see margin] of the soul,” even in | 
this life, from which those who continue un- 
der the commands, or “ the law,” are neces: | 
sarily excluded. Unlike the Israelites, he| 
who now has accepted the blood of the Pass- 
over, has the land of Rest ever at hand, and 

| 





the next step, if it be that of self-renuncia- 
tion and entire trust in the promises, shall 
lead him in at once. And even though at 
Kadesh Barnea, immediately upon redemp- 
tion, the Christian may have turned back 
into the wilderness, yet through grace, the 
waters of Jordan, the realized burial by bap 
tism into death of self, and the land of vic- 
tory, of wine and of corn, are ever immedi- 
ately before him. The only terms are, trust 
in the promises, involving, of course, that 
previous consecration without which faith is 
im possible. 

At Sinai the law commanded, “Honor thy 
father and thy mother,” but the promise to 
Israel dispensationally and to all who by 
faith ante date Israel’s future blessings, is 
that the Lord “shall turn the heart of the 
fathers to the children, and the heart of the 
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children to the fathers.” In the promises 
God reveals Himself as a Father, and chil- 
dren who receive Him as such, must instinct- 
ively and without effort in the earthly type, 
“ obey (their) parents in all things: for this 
is well pleasing” to their Heavenly Parent. 
How easily water flows when there is a chan- 
nel sufficient for it! It is thus that a soul, 
walking in the promises and under grace, 
moves calmly in the channel of the purposes 
of God. 

The command, “ Thou shalt not kill,” from 
Sinai, lies an immeasurable distance from the 
larger promise in which “The love of God is 
shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, 
which is given unto us.” Love “suffereth 
long and is kind, * * is not easily pro- 
voked, thinketh no evil, * * beareth all 
things.”* It is like the fabled Atlas bearirg 
up the world upon his shoulders through all 
the ages, for it “endureth ALL things,” and 
it “never faileth,” however much or however 
long the burdens of life be laid upon its 
gentle spirit. A soul “in the promises” 
needs no command to kill not, for it loves. 

“Thou shalt not commit adultery,” (with 
the command of Matt. v: 28,) is the com- 
mand of God, but in the promises we behold 
the priestly hand of Jesus upon the head of 
His trusting children, and hear the benedic- 
tion, “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” Even in this life, such see 
God, in a sense little dreamed of by those as 
yet “ under law ;” and beholding Him, they 
realize the privilege of calling upon God 
“out of a pure heart.” Blessed are they 
who, “purifying their hearts by faith,” live in 
the promises of God-wnd out of the sight and 
range of a sin loathsome to God and to man! 
Receiving that word, “I have espoused you 
to one husband, that I may present you as a 
chaste virgin to Christ,” the purified soul 
shrinks even from the friendship of the 
world as infidelity to-its Lord. 

From Sinai the escaped slaves of Egypt 
heard the command, “ Thou shalt not steal.” 
But in the promises the soul revels in the 
word, “All things are yours, * ™ the 
world, or life or death, or things present, or 
things to come; all are yours.” “ Poor, yet 
making many rich; as having nothing, and 
yet possessing all things.” In the solution of 
this sublime paradox of faith, the soul finds 


* A few days since I heard a Christian sailor, who 
had received of Jesus the gift of dwelling in love 
and in God, (see 1 John iv. 16,) relate that he had 
been severely hurt by an officer who kicked him. 
When he responded only by love, the officer, tak- 
ing him by the hair, struck his head violently 


against a partition. ‘*When he did this,”’ said the 
sailor, “I loved him so that I could have taken 
him up in my arms, and just kept praying for 
him.’’ The tender heart beneath that rough exteri- 
or, was in the promises, not under the commands. 
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the promises of God to carry it beyond the and who are able to say, “ I have learned, in 
range of even a thought of appropriating-the whatsoever state I am, therewith to be con- 
things of others; but rather, even in its. tent.” 

poverty, it feels that it has manna to bestow; ‘Thus, were we to continue the search, we 
upon the rich of this life. “I will never’ should find that every command of the Scrip- 
leave thee nor forsake thee,” believed in the ture is more than covered by a promise. 
Promise, makes it an easy thing to “be con-| Happy they who so live in the promises of 
tent with such things as ye have,” however God that they anticipate, by the spontaneous- 


scanty the store.* 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor,” was heard from the heights of 


Sinai, but he who has learned the whole les- | 
son of Calvary, “Thinketh no evil,” much! 
less gives vent to it. The very roots of evil-' 
speaking seem withered within the soul; 


where “faith worketh by love,” and the im- 
age of Christ is formed. 
wards offenders as Jesus felt towards us. 
He loved us, so would we love them. 
was patient and does not judge us, so would 
we be patient with and not judge them. As 
He never exposed our 
never open our mouth to expose theirs, save 
when we act as confessors and intercessors 
for the erring, and cry, “‘ Lay not this sin to 
their charge,” or, “ Father, forgive them: 
they know not what they do.” We would 
speak to God, and to Him alone, in Jesus’ 
name, as He has interceded for us. Casting 
ourselves upon the promises of God and find- 
ing deliverance through grace, our very bless- 
ings commit us to intercession for those who, 
looking too exclusively upon the commands 
of God, are finding that failure and bitter- 
ness of spirit which lately were ours. 

The command “ Thou shalt not covet,” is 
effectually covered in the very root of covet- 
ousness by the experience of those who place 
themselves unreservedly upon the promises, 





* ‘You may think that I am unhappy,” said a 
saint dying of consumption, as she lay upon some 
straw in a damp cellar, only warmed by a stove 
without a pipe, which poured out its noxious gases 
to escape by the cellar door, the enly access for 


light and air. Upon her chest lay a rusty tin plate 
with a few coarse cold beans, apparently her only 
sustenance. Her children had been removed to a 
**shelter,’’ and some strangers shared this wretch- 
ed cellar with the dying saint. ‘‘ You may think 
that lam unhappy,’’ she said, ‘‘ but oh! I never 
thought that I could be so happy asI am now. I 
am just waiting for my Lord to come, but Il’min no 
haste. His time is just right.’’ 

Immediately afterwards a request for assistance 
from a person whose annual income was equal to 
$600,000 of the present currency, was met, by the 
statement of the friend who called on him, that he 
was 80 chafed by some small losses, that he would 
roughly expel any one from his office who came to 
ask for any purpose of charity. The millionaire 
with health, wealth, family, town and country es- 
tablishments, and almost all that the god of this 
world could heap upon him, was irritable and mo- 
rose, while the poor saint, from whom had been 
snatched every worldly support, could exclaim, 
**Oh! I never thought I could be so happy as I am 
now.” 


We then feel to-! 


sin, so would we} 


ness of their hearts, the commands of God, 
and pass their lives in the light and joy of 
fellowship with the Father and the Son! 

It isa happy hour when the son who has 
for years obeyed the commands of his father, 
now takes his place as partner in all the 
father’s estate and business. However faith- 
fully he may have served before, effort and 
labor have a new sweetness now. And the 


As} father with joy sees his son assume a fellow- 
As He} 


ship in care, labor, and in the final results of 
efforts thus shared. - It is thus that Jesus in 
the promises assures us that “ our partner- 
ship is with the Father, and with His Son 


! Jesus Christ.” We have not only a Father, 


but an elder brother, also, to welcome us 
to this wondrous community of purposes and 
interests. Blessed is he who can deny and 
even forget himself and the old interests of 
self, to be wholly absorbed in the divine part- 
nership into which he is now introduced, 

Look not, dear reader, upon this life “ in 
the promises ” with its consequent victory, as 
impossible. God commands thee to “ go for- 
ward” and cross this Jordan. It is not 
until thy hitherto hesitating feet are “ dipped 
in the brim of the water,” that the waves 
will recede, and thy feet stand “firm on dry 
ground in the midst of Jordan.” The promi- 
ses of God are “ Yea and amen,” but they 
must be proved by the action of faith. Can 
God deliver thee from thy easily besetting 
sin? Can He give thee “a pure heart,” and 
create within thee “a right spirit?’ Can He 
keep securely that which thou hast committed 
to Him? Prove, then, His promises, and 
find them overlaying the commands, even as 
the pure gold with its crown overlaid the ark 
which contained the law. And shouldst thou 
ever fail again im appropriating the exceeding 
great and precious promises, do not despair, 
but look up and behold the mercy seat over 
all. Let the same moment which reveals thy 
sin, witness also its confession; nor let an- 
other instant intervene without faith in the 
promised pardon. Accept, also, that won- 
drous inward cleansing in the very source of 
sinning, which is provided in the promises of 
God. (See 1 John, i. 9.) Let sin leave no 
uncancelled stain or consuming cancer. For- 
get, thyself, the failure which God is pledged 
to “remember no more.” 

Walking thus in the promises of God, and 
not “under law,” thy joy in Christ shall re- 
verse the saying, “ To be good is to be happy ;” 
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for unclouded happiness in the Lord shall |“ ridge” or “reef” by citing numerous cases 

rather find that “ To be happy is to be good.” |in which a deep current is brought up, by 

‘The joy of the Lord shall be your strength.” | the conformation of the bottom, to compara- 
Oh! heart weary of thy failures under the} tively near the surface. 

demands of the law, cast thyself in full confi-| This, then, was the state of the question 

dence upon the yet larger promises of the| we were charged with investigating ; and the 

God of all grace. R. P. 8. | result of our inquiries has not only cleared 

0 up the whole difficulty of this particular case, 

ee but has furnished a definite clue to the in- 

OCEAN CUBREFTS. vestigation of a subject of very much larger 

Researches in the ‘‘Porcupine.”’ importance—the general oceanic circulation. 

I shall present these results, not in the 

order in which they were obtained, but in 

that which will best enable me to explain the 

rationale of the under current, whose exist- 


BY DR. W. B. CARPENTER. 
(Continued from page 631.) 

The explanation of the Gibraltar surface- 
current that has found most general accept- 
ance is that first offered by Dr. Halley; who| ence they have demonstrated. 
attributed it to the excess of evaporation} We found, by the double evidence of 
from the surface of the Mediterranean, caused | chemical analysis and specific gravity, that 
by the combined action of the powerful sun|there is a certain small excess of salt in the 
of that latitude and of the hot winds of} waters of the Mediterranean over that of 
Africa, over the whole amount: returned to|the Atlantic, and that this excess is some- 
its basin, either directly by rainfall, or by| what, greater in its bottom water than in 
the rivers which discharge themselves into| water taken near its surfnce; whilst in the 
it; whereby its level would be progressively | Atlantic, where any difference presents it- 
reduced, if it were not maintained by an in-| self, it is rather in the contrary direction. 
flow from the Atlantic. The obvious objec-| But the density of none of the numerous 
tion to this explanation, taken by itself, is,| samples of bottom-water which we took up 
that as the water which passes off by evap | at various parts of the Mediterranean basin, 
oration leaves all its salt behind it, and as| from depths varying between 207 and 1,743 
water which enters through the strait} fathoms, was such as to give any sanction to 

rings its own salt with it, there must be a|the notion that there is a progressive in- 
progressive increase in the density of the| crease in the quantity of salt it contains. On 
water of the Mediterranean, until it reaches | the contrary, the results of our enquiries 
the point of saturation. And although the| seemed to prove that while there is an excess 
water at and near the surface shows no such | of evaporation from the surface of the Medi- 
excess, it has been seriously maintained that} terranean above the quantity of fresh water 
the waters of its abyssal depths may be so| returned into its basin, the augmentation of 
highly charged with salt as to become sat- density thus occastened is in some way re- 
2 eS . . \ s . = 3 

urated with it, and even to be depositing it | strained within a very narrow limit. We 
at the bottom of the basin. \found no difficulty in distinguishing Medi- 
The condition of the Red Sea is even more | terranean from Atlantic water by the excess 
peculiar than that of the Mediterranean.|of salt which it contained; and the, testi- 
For whilst the evaporation from its surface} mony to “ character” thus given by the hy- 
iS enormous—annually amounting, it has|drometer and the test-tube stood us in good 
been estimated, to a layer of not less than | stead, not only by affording valuable confirm- 
eight feet in thickness—scarcely any of the! ation to the direct evidence of motion which 

5 J J ’ 
fresh water thus withdrawn is returned to its| we obtained by other means, but by supply- 
basin either by rain or rivers. But the level! ing the want of that evidence where circum- 
° ¢ . an . o-% ° 
is kept up by astrong current that continual-| stances prevented us from obtaining it. 
ly sets inwards from the Arabian Gulf} The Atlantic entrance of the Strait of 
through the Strait of Babelmandeb, and the| Gibraltar, bounded by Cape Trafalgar on 
water thus flowing in is continually adding | the north and by Cape Spartel on the south, 
more = to that which the basin already con- | is about twenty-two miles wide; but there is 
tains. Now, if there were no outflow of the|s gradual narrowing within as far as Capes 

. ° ‘ | maa © : 

water which is concentrated by evaporation,| Tarifa and Alcazar, between which the 
there would be a rapid accumulation of salt) width is only about nine miles; whilst be- 
in the Red Sea; which, so far as can be!tween the “Pillars of Hercules,” which 
judged from the surface-water, does not prove bound the Mediterranean entrance, the dis- 
to be the case. Such an outflow, as Captain | tance i rely iles. Th r 

é Ww, as Captain | tance is about twelve miles e eastern 
Maury has well argued, can on/y be by means | end of the strait is the deepest—the mid- 
of an under-current; and he applies the | channel opposite Gibraltar having a depth of 
same doctrine to the case of the Mediterra-| more than 500 fathoms. From this the 
nean, getting over the difficulty of the | bottom gradually but irregularly slopes up- 
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wards towards the western end, w here what 
has been spoken of as the “ reef” or ‘ ‘ ridge” 
presents itself. These terms, however, give 
a very erroneous idea of the real nature of the 
bottom. The water along the northern or 
Spanish side of the strait is there compara- 
tively shallow, the 100-fathom line running at 
about twelve miles’ distance from Cape Tra- 
falgar; but it should be remembered that 
even this depth is equal to that of the greater 
part of the North Sea and the British Chan- 
nel, which scarcely anywhere exceeds 100 
fathoms. The southern or African half of 
the channel is considerably deeper ; the 100- 
fathom line running at two miles from Cape 
Spartel, whilst between this and the opposite 
100-fathom boundary there is an irregular 
rocky channel, some parts of which are com- 
paratively shallow, whilst in others there is a 
depth of nearly 200 fathoms. From this 
ridge, which constitutes a kind of marine 
“ watershed ” separating the basin of the 
Mediterranean from that of the Atlantic, the 
bottom slopes downward on the Atlantic 
side, at nearly the same inclination which it 
has towards the Mediterranean ; so that at 
about forty miles westward the depth is equal 
to that of the deepest part of the channel be- 
tween Gibraltar and Ceuta. Now, taking 
this depth at 500 fathoms, or 5,000 feet, and 
taking the average depth of the channel be- 
tween the two 100 fathom lines at the west- 
ern end of the strait to be 150 fathoms, or 
900 feet, the difference between these—viz., 
300 fathoms, or 2,100 feet—is the elevation 
of the so-called “ridge,” which has been sup- 


current. But as the length of the incline | 
leading up to this “ ridge” is 35 miles, the 
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posed to prevent the outflow of an 7 on the 
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Will LIGNE the Weetern dnd, where’ ptiné | wiftifte’wveeettllte't stratum is in motion over the stratum 
below it, since its superposition could not 
otherwise be maintained ; and as it unques- 
tionably consists of Mediterranean water, 

that motion must be from east to west, or in 
opposition to the surface current. This in- 
ference was fully borne out by the experi- 
ments made with a “ current drag” devised 
by our excellent commander, Captain Cal- 
ver, whose large hydrographical ex perience 
and practical ability were here peculiarly 
valuable. This “current-drag” was so con- 
stituted as to present a resisting surface so 
much larger than that of the boat from which 
it was suspended that, although the latter 
would tend to move in the direetion of the 
surface-current in which it was allowed freely 
to float, this tendency would be more or less 
counteracted by the action of any under- 
current which the current-drag, when lowered 
to any given depth, might there meet with ; 

and thus the motion of the boat would be 
retarded, completely checked, or even re- 
versed, according to the strength of such 
under-current. In our first set of experi- 
ments, in which a westerly wind combined 
with the surface current to carry the boat 
inward, the force of the under current at a 
depth of 250 fathoms did not quite suffice to 
check its motion ; whilst with the “ current- 
drag” at 400 fathoms the inward drift of 
the boat was more perceptible. Still its re- 
tardation was such as to indicate that the 
water beneath could not be stationary, but 
must be moving in a direction opposed to 
that of the surface-current; since its action 
“ current-drag ” so nearly neutralized 
not merely the action of the wind and sur- 
face-current on the boat from which it hung, 


rise is only 60 feet per mile, or 1 foot in 88|but that of the whole upper stratum on the 


—an extremely moderate gradient. And 
further, as the average depth of water on 
this “ridge” is fully double the average depth 
of Dover Strait, and as there are channels 
across it whose depth reaches 1,200 feet, the 
impossibility of the passage of an under- 
current from the Mediterranean into the At- 
lantic appears to have been somewhat hastily 
assumed. 

Our own investigations commenced at the 
eastern extremity of the strait; and we found 
that whilst both the temperature and the 
density of the surface-water distinctly indi- 
cated its Atlantic source, the temperature 
and density of the water at between 200 and 
500 fathoms depth no less distinctly indicated 
its Mediterranean character. And the very cu- 
rious fact was determined (two sets of obser- 
vations, made at an interval of six weeks, 
giving identical results) that the water at 
250 fathoms is considerably denser than the 
water at 500 fathoms. Now this fact, taken 
by itself, would serve to indicate that the 


suspending rope. This inference was fully 
justified by the result of our second set of 
experiments; for the wind being then from 
the east, the rate of the surface-current was 
reduced by it, whilst it so far neutralized the 
action of that current on the boat, as to 
leave it more free to be influenced by the 
“current-drag.” We then had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing our boat carried outwards, or 
towards the Atlantic, against the powerful 
stream in which it floated, by the invisible 
agency of a current flowing at a depth of 
250 fathoms, or more than a quarter of a 
mile beneath the surface. And when the 
“current drag” was let down to a depth of 
400 fathoms, or nearly half a mile, the west- 
erly movement of the boat still gave distinct 
evidence of an outflow, although its rate was 
reduced. 

The existence of an under current, carrying 
forth the Mediterranean water rendered den- 
ser by evaporation, to discharge it into the 
great Atlantic basin, thus became a demon- 















strated fact; and the whole difficulty of the 
case vanished, save that which had been 
thought to arise out of the obstruction cre- 
ated by the “ ridge” at the opposite end of 
the strait. It was obvious, however, that this 
difficulty was rather apparent than real. For 
not only had the greatest strength of the 
under-current in the deepest part of the 
channel been found to lie at a depth very 
little exceeding that of the “ridge,” but the 
water of which it consists bad been found to 
be of the densest anywhere found in the Med- 
iterranean. Feeling it right, however, to do 
all we could to satisfy objections raised’ by 
such authorities as Sir C. Lyell and Professor 
Buff, we proceeded to the so-called “ ridge,” 
with the view of testing the under-current in 
the methods of which the results had proved 
90 satisfactory at the other end of the strait. 
By means of our water-bottle and thermome- 
ters, we ascertained that the water of the 
deeper channels intersecting the “ridge” was 
no less distinctly Mediterranean than that of 
the under-current near Gibraltar ; and since 
it is obvious that this could not have con- 
tinued to maintain itself against the inflow 
of Atlantic water, unless it had an outward 
movement of its own, the existence of an 
under-current over the deeper portion of the 
ridge cannot be a matter of reasonable doubt. 
We very much regretted that the uneven 
nature of the bottom prevented us from here 
obtaining the more direct demonstration 
which the use of the “ current-drag” had af.- 
forded us at the opposite end of the strait ; 
but it would have been out of the question 
to attempt it. For we here lost, by their be- 
coming entangled among rocks, not merely a 
sounding-lead, but also a pair of thermome- 
ter: and a water-bottle ; and a like entangle- 
ment having taken place in another sound- 
ing, it was only after considerable expendi- 
ture of time and trouble that the instruments 
were recovered, One of the lost thermome- 
ters had become quite a “ pet” with us; for 
in the important series of deep temperature- 
soundings taken iu the Porcupine expedi- 
tion of 1869, (to which we shall presently re- 
fer more particularly), it had gone up and 
down vertically nearly a hundred miles; and 
had so well agreed with its fellow through- 
out, that the difference between them never 
amounted to a degree (Fahr.) When, there- 
fore, we found ourselves anchored by our 
sounding-line, and no manceavering of our 
vessel proved able to release it, nothing re 
mained but to free ourselves by putting a 
“jbreaking strain” upon the line (which was 
almost like a tug at our heart-strings), leav- 
ing our lead, water-bottle and thermometer 
to be a puzzle to the fishes of the present, 
and a prize to the geologist of the future. 

Having thus settled the facts of the case, 
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we were led to consider their rationale ; and 
found reason to agree fully with Captain 
Maury io the explanation he offered. As the 
water of the Mediterranean basin is continu- 
ally losing by evaporation a larger amount 
than is returned to it by rain or rivers, an 
inflow from the Atlantic must take place to 
keep up its level; as was long since main- 
tained by Dr. Halley. Now, if this inflow 
consisted of fresh water, the total quantity of 
salt in the Mediterranean basin would remain 
the same; the density of the Mediterranean 
water would consequently undergo no increase; 
and a column of any given depth on the 
Mediterranean side of the strait would be 
in equilibrium with a column of the same 
depth on the Atlantic side. But the upper 
current of saline Atlantic water brings in a 
certain quantity of salt in addition to that 
which the Mediterranean basin previously 
contained ; the density of the Mediterranean 
water is consequently augmented; and a 
column of it reaching to any given depth, is 
rendered heavier than an equivalent column 
of Atlantic water. Hence the excess of 
downward pressure will displace the lower 
portion of that column, which will flow out- 
wards as an under-current; and this will not 
be checked by the inclination of the bottom, 
which the motion kept up by a very small 
constantly-acting excess of pressure will en- 
able it to surmount. The withdrawal of a 
portion of the lower stratum will produce a 
renewed reduction of the surface level, and 
this will occasion a further inflow of Atlantic 
water, which will in turn undergo concentra- 
tion whilst adding to the quantity of salt in 
the Mediterranean basin; so that there will 
be always, on the one hand, a tendency to 
the restoration of the level lowered by excess 
of evaporation, and, on the other, a tendency 
to the restoration of the equ'librium disturbed 
by excess of pressure; and the inflow and 
the outflow will so far keep each other in 
check, that neither the lowering of the level 
nor the increase of density will ever exceed 
a very limited amount. 
(To be continued.) 


— — -—+—wo 
Selected. 
HOW TO RESIST TEMPTATION. 


When Satan comes against you, fear not, 
waver not; but pray to God and He will 
help you. Say to Satan with David, “ Thou 
comest against me with a sword, and with a 
spear, and with a shield; but I come to thee 
in the name of the Lord of Hosts.” Thou 
wouldst allure me with the pleasures of sin 
for a season ; thou wouldst kill me, nay, thou 
wouldst make me ‘kill myself, with sinful 
thoughts, words, and deeds; thou wouldst 
make me a self-murderer, tempting me by 
evil companions, and light conversation, and 
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pleasant sights, and strong stirrings of heart ; 
thou wouldst keep me from the assemblies of 
God’s people, or from the right controlof my 
thoughts when there; thou, Satan, wouldst 
tempt me to drink, and to curse, and to 
swear, and to be wanton, and to jest foolishly, 
and to lie, and to steal; but I know thee! 
thou art Satan, and I come unto thee in the 
name of the Living God, in the name of 
Jesus Christ my Saviour! That is a power- 
ful name, which can put to flight many foes: 
Jesus is a name at which devils tremble. To 
speak it is to scare away many a bad thought. 
I come against thee in His All powerful, All- 
conquering Name ! 

David took not sword, spear, or shield ; 
but he slew Goliath with a sling and astone. 
Our weapons are as simple, as powerful. 
Prayer is one such weapon; when we are 
tempted to sin, let us turn away, and lift up 
our hearts to heaven, with acry, whether 
secret or uttered, for help. Kneel at once, if 
thou feelest such a prompting, and pour out 
thy petitions to Him who is more ready to 
hear than thou to ask. If in the midst of 
a crowd, let thy heart send up its strong sup- 
plication in secret. One or two holy texts, 
such as our Saviour used when He was 
tempted by the devil, is another weapon for 
our need. A sentence uttered by some ser- 
vant of the Lord in former times, a couplet 
from some pious hymn that rises to the mind, 
may furnish other weapons. Happy is he 
whose memory is an arsenal richly furnished 
with such arms, and most of all with the un 
erring arrows of Holy Writ! 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 3, 1871. 


Keer Bricat THe GoLtpeN CHaAIn.— 
What a spring of life is found in Christian 
epistolary correspondence! No one, we 
may conclude, was more sensible of this than 
was our honorable Elder, George Fox. Whilst 
the ministry of the Word occupied him dili- 
gently, and whilst the care of all the 
churches came upon him every day (as was 
formerly the case with the Apostle Paul,) he 
was diligent in addressing with the pen 
Friends in different parts of the world, in a 
vein of apostolic exhortation; no gossip 
upon secular matters, but filled with the love 
and the teachings of Christ, and breathing 
His Spirit. 

He earnestly called for responses—“ Let 
us hear as often as you can how things 
are with you.” To Friends in the min- 
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istry in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, he 
wrote in 1688: “I was glad to hear from 
you; but you gave me no account of the in- 
crease of Truth among you, nor what meet- 
ings you have had amongst the Indian kings 
and their people abroad in the countries, 
and of your visiting Friends in New Eng- 
land, Virginia and Carolina, nor of your 
travels and labors in the Gospel; thongh 
you have in all those countries liberty to 
serve and worship God and preach the 
Truth. And I understand many have a de- 
sire to live in it, especially in Carolina ; and 
you who travel now to visit Friends in those 
provinces, it is thought strange you do not 
visit them. Therefore I desire that you may 
all improve your gifts and talents, and not 
hide them in a napkin, lest they be taken 
from you ; and not be like the foolish virgins, 
which kept their name of virgins but neg- 
lected having oil in their lamps. Such were 
not diligent in the work of God, nor in the 
concerns of the Lord, nor in their own par- 
ticulars. And therefore my desires are that 
you may all be diligent, serving the Lord 
and minding His glory and the prosperity of 
His Truth, this little time you have to live.” 
“T desire,” he adds, “ that all Friends in the 
ministry may see this in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey.” Thus he evinced his yearning 
that Friends should be faithful and active in 
the exercise of their gifts, and that they 
should, for the encouragement and comfort 
of others, make report of their doings to 
their distant brethren. To the professors of 
Truth in the West Indies, he said in 1660: 
“Ye may write to us, and let us know how 
things are with you.” 

To Friends of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, he wrote in 1682: “ Dear Friends, I 
desire that you would send over by the next 
ship how many meetings you have, and how 
many meetings monthly of men and women, 
and how many Quarterly Meetings, and 
Half-year Meetings; and let us know how 
Truth spreads and prospers among you, 
which you would do well to write every year to 
the Yearly Meeting at London.” 

By this is seen the desire of this father in 
the Truth that report should be made an- 
nually from every country to London Yearly 
Meeting, how the Truth spread and the 
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Word of God was glorified ; and this, n 
for vain-glory, but for the rejoicing of the 
saints in the tidings of life, peace and salvation. 


So far from wishing to suspend or suppress 
correspondence, he enjoined that his epistles 
should be read in the meetings for Divine 
worship, and in the Legislative assemblies 
where Friends bore the principal sway. To 
Burlington Friends he wrote in 1681: “Read 
this in your assembly and in your meetings.” 
To Philadelphia he penned a similar mes- 
sage. In a weighty epistle to Friends in Al- 
giers, he said: “ Read this openly in your 
meetings.” To the brethren at Barbadoes he 
wrote in 1675: “And Friends, you may 
send a copy of this to the Caribee Islands, 
to be read in their Quarterly Meetings, and 
you may read it in your own.” 


During a range of forty years, commencing 
about the year 1648, this indefatigable evan- 
gelist found time to address epistles to indi- 
viduals, to communities, to churches, and to 
various classes of people, stirring them up 
to be fervent in spirit, not slothful in busi- 
ness, serving the Lord. 


“The eternal God of power and wisdom di- 
rect and guide you to His eternal praise, that 
His name may be honored and glorified in 
you and through you all! Be diligent every 
one in your places, where the Lord hath set 
you, for the work of the Lord is great; and 
God Almighty keep you to be faithful labor- 
ers in His work.” 

“ Dear Friends, live in love and unity, and 
be kind, and courteous and tender-hearted one 
towards another.” 

“If any Friends have friends and relations 
beyond sea, send them books or papers, and 
be diligent to spread the Truth ; and send 
Latin books, or French books, or other books 
to sapere. France, Poland, Italy, Norway, 
Low Countries, &c.” 

“ Be faithful and spread the Truth abroad, 
and walk in the wisdom of God; and write, 
speak, and send books abroad into the coun- 
tries, and islands, and nations, or main land 
as ye are moved; that the sound of the 
trumpet of the Lord’s host may be heard in 
the nations and islands. So the God of love, 
life, power and wisdom be with you. And 
ye that are turned to the Light and gathered 
unto it, meet together, and keep your meet- 
ings, that ye may feel and see the life of 

od among you.” 

“Exhort all your families at times and 
seasons, whether they be servants or children, 
that they may be informed in the Truth.” 
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“Tn the mighty power of God go on preach- 


ing the Gospel to every creature, and disci- 
pling them in the Name of the Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit. In the Name of Christ 
preach the mighty day of the Lord.” 


“Sound, sound the trumpet abroad, ye 


valiant soldiers of Christ’s kingdom of which 
there is no end! All the antichrists in the 


kingdoms of fallen man are up in arms against 
Christ.” 


So numerous were these epistles that 420 


of them are included in a selection made by 
Samuel Tuke from a larger volume. These 
are fraught with words of wisdom, The 
spring which actuated him is indicated by the 
sentences which end various letters : 


‘From one who is a lover of your souls, and 


whose care is over the Church of God, that it may 
be kept in order, and that all that are guided by His 
Spirit, may be led into all good order. G. F.” 


“ From him that loves your soul’s eternal peace 


and good. G. F.”’ 


‘*T am a lover of your soul’s eternal good, peace 


and unity in the kingdom that stands in that power 
which hath no end. Gar.” 


And truly is it not a token for good when 


Christians so yearn towards Christians, when 
Churches so give out their fervent love to 
Churches, that the feeling of brotherhood can- 
not find full vent in vocal speech to those who 
are with them face to face, but demands paper 
and ink to say to remote congregations and 
to disciples in distant lands: “ Ye are our 
epistles written in our hearts.” “ Ye are in 
our hearts to live and die with.” Thus the 
love of Christ constraineth—thus is love mul- 
tiplied—thus are jealousy, distrust and evil 
surmises obviated. 


The writing of a Christian epistle is an of- 


fice of love, and an act of love is not promot- 


ive of any feeling that would mar the holy 
harmony of life. The reception of such epis- 
tles strengthens love, and re-kindles it where 
it has become faint and lukewarm. When 
under the direct influences of the Holy Spirit 
such intercourse is maintained, it is one of 
the agencies by which the Spirit helpeth our 
infirmities, and the messages and responses 
thus exchanged are likely not to return void, 
nor to leave unaccomplished the thing where- 
to they are sent. 

One more quotation from George Fox. In 
1682 he writes to Friends in Holland of the 
comfort of love experienced in London Yearly 
Meeting by the reception of correspondence : 
“Tn this Yearly Meeting the Lord’s power 
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was over all, and the Lord’s refreshing power 
was among us in all our meetings. And-your 
epistle from your Yearly Meeting in Holland 
was read to the refreshing of Friends; and 
one from the Half-Year’s Meeting in Ireland ; 
and a Testimony from Scotland that Friends 
are in love and unity there, and that the 
Truth prospereth and spreadeth ; and by let- 
ters from America we find that Friends are 
pretty well there; and at Algiers, in the 
Turk’s country, Friends that are captive, 
about twenty, have set up a meeting; and a 
Friend that is a captive declareth the Truth 
among them ; and their masters do let them 
meet, and it may be of great service there. 
The Lord’s power is overall. In it be valiant 
for God’s Truth upon the earth, and spread it 
abroad ; that you may all in humility exalt 
the Lord, and that the presence of God and 
His Son may be among you all; and so the 
blessing of the Lord be with you all.” 

The writing of epistles to London Yearly 
Meeting, was at the instigation and request of 
George Fox. The correspondence between 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting and that of 
New England was at the request of the very 
Yearly Meetiug which subsequently weak- 
ened herself by discontinuing it. These an- 
nual brotherly salutations afford an opportu- 
nity not only for acknowledging and cement- 
ing the oneness of Christian fellowship and 
faith, but also for extending, if need be, words 
of brotherly admonition, and for explaining 
any misunderstandings, and benefiting by 
each other’sexperiences. But the advantage 
of this kind of interchange between religious 
bodies is not a matter of mere theory. We 
may refer to the long established practice | 
of our own religious Society, and ask our 
readers to consider in the light of experience 
whether a Yearly Meeting that shall abandon 
epistolary correspondence, and, as a thing 
connected therewith, reject also the creden- 
tials of those who by the Head of the Church 
are sent among us as His messengers to pub- 
lish salvation, will not obstruct the work of 
the Lord, impair the comfort of love and the 
bond of peace, and incur the danger of pov- 
erty, isolation and disintegration. 


—_—_—__-—.8e—- 


“Every Day’s Report or WrRonG AND 
Ovurrace.”—The letter of Dr. Nicholson in 
to-day’s Indian Department, affords addition- 
al evidence that the benevolent and just 
policy of the government towards the red 
men is constantly obstructed, and the humane 


and enlightened policy of the Christian men 
who are employed as agents rendered less 
hopeful by the persistent wickedness of 
cruel and dishonest whites. And remember- 
ing that the moral code of the savages would 
include among virtues revenge for such 
brutal wrongs as are perpetrated upon them, 
we cannot but marvel at their forbearance, 
even though, when stung by treachery, fraud 
and unprovoked violence, they take the law 
into their own hands and far exceed the 
bounds by which a pure Christian standard 
would limit their resentment. Occurrences 
such as our dear Friend W. N. narrates, are 
extremely disheartening to our superintend- 
ent and agents. We trust that they and the 
Indian committees may be guided and 
strengthened in the fear of the Lord, to em- 
brace every right opening to redress these 
wrongs, and to prevent their recurrence, com- 
mitting their cause to Him that judgeth 
righteously. It is a subject which all our 
members and all Christian people should 
bear upon their minds and hearts. It ap- 
pears to us that every congregation among 
whom the love of Christ prevails, ought to 
perform a zealous part in instilling into the 
popular mind correct sentiments and princi- 
ples in reference to the Aborigines. And 
especially in those lands which are contigu- 
ous to Indian settlements, we think that 
every Gospel minister (whatever his denomi- 
nation,) and all Christian men and women, 
ought to raise their voices like trumpets, ad- 
vocating justice, mercy, and brotherly kind- 
ness towards the Indians, and to do this 
heartily as unto the Lord, for the sake of 
Him through whom alone any can hope for 
mercy and salvation. Were all who profess 
Church membership thus to act, they would 
create a right public sentiment, and the lov- 
ing Saviour and Redeemer would accept it 
as done unto Him. 


————__-~~9e-__- 


A Dervuration or Curers.—We have 
been much interested in having brief inter- 
course with our friend Mahlon Stubbs, Indi- 
an Agent, with a deputation of Indian Chiefs 
under his charge, “Little Raven” and 
others, who spent a short time in this city on 
their return from a council at Washington. 
They are noble specimens of their race, and 
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seemed to appreciate their kindly reception. 
They evinced, when at the National Capital, 
a shrewd sense of their rights: “ Here I 


” 


am,” (said one of them named “ Buffalo 
Goad,”) “with a white man’s coat and pan- 
taloons, but there are no greenbacks in my 
pocket, and now I hope the government will 
give me some to carry round, so as to show 
something for the lands that have been 
taken.” 
_— 

VirermsrA Har-Year’s MEETING was 
held at Blackwater, Virginia, on the 22d 
ult. Numerous valued ministers were in 
attendance, but whilst the canopy of Divine 
love was remarkably extended none of the 
vocal service devolved upon them. Great 
tenderness of spirit prevailed, and it was felt 
to be a blessed season. A general meeting 
followed, of which we have no particulars. 


MARRIED, 
WOOD—OGBORN.—At Friends’ Meeting honse, 
Germantown, Pa., on the 18th of Fourth month, 
1871, Jabez Wood, of Lynn, Mass., to Mary N. 
Ogborn, of Philadelphia. 
. onsite 

DIED. 

RORKE.—On the 19th of First month, 1871, ofa 
very short illness, in the 26th year of her age, 
Catherine, wife of Wi'liam Henry Rorke, of Colling- 
wood, Ootario, daughter of James and Elizabeth 
Richardson, of Pickering. She was much beloved, 
and there is a consoling belief that through redeem- 
ing mercy she has been gathered amongst the ran- 
somed throng. 

ASEY.—At her residence in Adolphustown, 
Lenox Co., Ontario, on the 24 of Third month, | 
1871, Cynthia Casey. aged 80 years ; a member of 
Weat Lake Monthly Meeting. 

BELL.—Sweetly aod gently fell asleep in the | 
lear Lord Jesus, at the residence of his parents, 
Jacob D. and Hannah Bell, in Rochester, N. Y., on 
the 6th of Fourth month, 1871, Jacob D. Bell, Jr., 
aged 16 years ; an exemplary member of Rochester 
Monthly Meeting. Earnestly he lovei and believed 
inthe dear Saviour, and has left a sweet savor 
among all who knew him. 

WINSLOW.—In Westbrook, Maine, on the 29th 
of Fourth month, 1871, Lydia, wife of Josiah Win- 
slow, aged nearly 78 years; a worthy member and 
much-esteemed Elder of Falmouth Mouthly Meet- 
ing. This dear Friend gave evidence of a deep in- 
terest in her Saviour, often admonisbing others to 
come, taste and see that the Lord was good. She 
vould frequently remark that she felt that the time 
of her departure drew near, yet she desired to wait 
the Lord’s time. Her loss will be deeply felt in her 
family and in the Church, iu the affairs of which 
she manifested a deep interest, connected with a 
humble sense of her unworthiness. She gave in- 
creasing evidence that she possessed largely of that 
‘piritnal life which was her desire through life. 
Bsing taken with paralysis, she was able to speak 
only three days, in all which time not a cloud or a 
doubt appeared. She would often say, ‘Oh, happy, 
lappy ! Iam ready ; allis peaceful ; death has lost 
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its sting.’’ Once, on being asked if she would not 
like to sleep, she replied, ‘‘ There is a sweeter 
sleep.’’ After she had lost her speech, she seemed 
conscious at times of what was going on around 
her, and would frequently look up and smile very 
sweetly, which seemed to indicate that her peace 
was made with her God. 

WILLIAMS.— On the 28th of Fourth month, 1871, 
after a short illness, Beulah, wife of Achilles Wil- 
liams, in the 76th year of her age; a consistent 
member of the religious Society of Friends. In the 
year 1818, three years before the establishment of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, she removed with her 
husband from New Garden, N. C., and settled in 
Richmond, Ind., in which city or in its vicinity she 
resided until her death; and all the period of 53 
years she was a member of Whitewater Monthly 
Meeting. This dear Friend was of a quiet and un- 
obtrusive disposition, but was ever willing and 
ready to do ‘‘what she could.”” She was “ given 
to hospitality,’’ and that ‘‘ without grudging ;”’ was 
beloved by those who knew her, and her family and 
friends are comforted in the belief that she has en- 


tered into that eternal ‘‘ rest prepared for the people 
of God.”’ 





THE MADIAI, 


The Vedetta Cristiana gives an instructive 
account of the decease of Rosa Madiai, which 
we copy, thinking it may profitably interest 
the readers of the Review. From the same 
journal we extract some notice of 


FRANCESCO AND ROFA MADIAI IN EXILE. 

How many of the Lord’s dear children 
have borne the chill blasts of persecution, 
and realized in the dreary solitude of the 
prison that His presence could make them 
glad: yea, even that the Spirit of glory and 
of God could so light up the darkest dungeon 
with heavenly brightness, as to make the time 
spent there the happiest moments in the life of 
the sufferer for Christ’s sake! Such was 
Matamoros’ testimony. But, alas! not unfre- 


|quently, when the prison-doors are opened, 


the sunshine of popularity and the applause 
of the Christian world make the heavenly 
plant (whose praise is not of men, but of God) 
droop as a lily without water. 

During the period of their sojourn at Nice, 
the Madiai were subjected to this ordeal. In 
that favorite winter residence strangers from 
all countries and of the highest rank flocked 
to see the exiles, on account of their religious 
reputation. Had their sufferings, their cour- 
age, and their remarkable deliverance, been 
the theme of their conversation, it would, in- 
deed, have been fruitless, injurious to them- 
selves, and calculated to foster pride in those 
who are inclined to hero-worship—that most 
dangerous snare! but the sweet name of Him 
who had been such a Friend to them in the 
prison was ever on their lips. Out of the 
abundance of loving hearts their lips showed 
forth the praises of their Jesus, not those of 
the poor human instrument to whom it had 
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been given not only to believe, but to suffer 
for His name. . 
“Do you love Jesus? I hope you will love 
Him. It is beautiful to give the heart 
to Jesus in youth.” So spoke dear Rosa 
Madiai to one to whom Jesus was a stranger. 
They were her first words to the writer of 
these lines, but they were winged words, which, 
as another has said, “fled forth like birds to 
their home, and from that hour nestled in 
the heart to which the Holy Spirit guided 
them.” 

Francesco Madiai had also his sphere of 
labor at Nice. His health had suffered se- 
verely in the prison, and his memory had been 
so much impaired that he had great difficulty 
in any mental exertion. But his childlike 
simplicity and deep love for his Saviour and 
for souls, made him a fitting instrument for 
the Lord’s use, and he was blessed in telling 
what Jesus had done for sinners. 

One afternoon he visited the quays of Nice, 
where many merchant vessels were unload- 
ing their cargoes. Hearing a group speaking 
Italian with his own Tuscan pronunciation, 
he was attracted towards them, and the fol- 
lowing conversation took place : 

“You are a Tuscan also,” said the captain 
of a brig from Elba. 

“Yes, I am a Florentine exile.” 


“For what cause? Political, I suppose ?” 
ta 


“ What, then; surely not for smuggling ?” 


“No; for none of those things. 
on account of the Word of God !” 

“ What is that ?” 

“ The Bible; I have been exiled for reading 
the Bible.” 

“T never heard of the Bible; what is it ?” 

“Come to me this evening, and I and my 
wife will explain to you all about it.” 

The sailor did come-with two companions. 
He heard and believed. Not many days af- 
terwards we saw the new convert radiant with 
joy. Many a visit did he pay to Nice, and 
sweet meetings had he and his crew with the 
Madiai. Then the captain brought his wife, 
who was in delicate health, to consult an 
eminent physician in a French frontier town. 
Rosa Madiai received her with Christian love, 
and accompanied her into France. Bodily 
healing was not granted, but the sufferer was 
more than rewarded for the fatigue of her 
long journey. Through Rosa Madiai’s loving 
ministry did she receive the knowledge of her 
Saviour, so that when dark days and starless 
nights came, she could trust in Him and re- 
joice in hope of the. glory of God, as she fell 
asleep in Jesus soon after her return to her 
island home. 

These were the first converts in Elba ; many 
were brought to Jesus through their means, 
both men and women. Now there are Prot- 


lam here 
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estant churches there with some hundred 
members. 
Death of Rosa. 

Rosa Madiai’s maiden name was Pulini. 
She was born in Rome, March 4, 1796. In 
her youth she lived in England as a house- 
keeper. She won the esteem and love of all 
who knew her for her nobie qualities, integ- 
rity, and diligence. Born and bred in Roman 
Catholicism, she was zealous in her religious 
observances, although she was living in a Prot- 
estant family. This proves that the change 
which took place in her religious views after- 
wards was not the result of proselytism, but 
of deep and personal conviction—the result 
of a divine operation, even the mighty work 
of the Holy Spirit in her soul—salvation by 
grace bestowed by Christ through the renew- 
ing of her mind (Rom. xii. 2). 

While God was thus working in the heart 
of Rosa Pulini, the faith of Francesco Madiai, 
born in the neighborhood of Florence, was 
severely shaken by the severity of his con- 
fessor, who, hearing that Francesco had eaten 
meat in Lent by the doctor’s orders, authori- 
tatively declared that for this sin he was con- 
signed to eternal punishment. He subse- 
quently went to America to visit one of his 
brothers, who had married a member of an 
Episcopal church. Here he learned a little 
English, and once he partook of the com- 
munion there, but, according to his own testi- 
mony, he was nevertheless utterly in the dark 
as to the truth. 

Returning to Florence, he entered an Eng- 
lish family, where Rosa Pulini was also liv- 
ing asa servant. He persuaded Rosa to read 
to him in the English Bible, which she trans- 
lated to him in Italian. Thus gradually their 
minds became familiarized with truth, and 
God Himself became their teacher. They 
learned to know and love each other, and 
finally were united in marriage, after which 
they took a house in Florence, which they 
furnished and let to English visitors. 

Meanwhile, they grew in grace, and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. They read the Scriptures with prayer, 
they went to hear the gospel preached in the 
Swiss chapel, and led a peaceable and blame- 
less life. 

In 1851, when religious persecution com- 
menced in Tuscany, the Madiai were too zeal- 
ous and active to escape notice. They were 
soon arrested and thrown into prison, for bav- 
ing received into their house some persons 
who wished to read the Scriptures. In 1852 
Rosa was sentenced to forty-two months’ im- 
prisonment in the Ergastolo of Lucca, and 
Francesco to fifty-six months of hard labor 
in the prison of Volterra. Both bore the trial 
with Christian fortitude, confessing the Lord 
in the presence of the magistrates, the Arch- 
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bishop of Florence, and all those who sought; the Lord! The death of the Lord’s saints is 
to induce them to abjure their faith. In their} precious in His sight.” 


sufferings, the kind exertions of many Eng- 


lish noblemen, and of the British ministry in| twenty-four days. 
their favor, to procure their release, are well| had eternal life. 


known. 


Rosa Madiai lived seventy-five years and 
She believed in Jesus and 
She testified of Him for 
about twenty-five years. She was an exam- 


At length God opened their prison-daors,| ple to many, and a blessing to many, because 


and the Madiai, broken down by their suffer- 
ings, but firm in their faith, took refuge at 
Nice. When liberty was again proclaimed 
in Tuscany, they returned to Florence, when 
the long and painful malady which eventual- 
ly brought Francesco to the grave, soon mani- 
fested itself. Rosa took him to Switzerland, 
where he did not get better, and the Lord 
called him to his rest. 

Rosa again returned to Florence, where she 
lived in quiet retirement ; her loving tender- 
ness to all who were in need endeared her to 
many who now weep for the loss of one who 
never refused to succor those in need... .. 

Her last illness commenced on Friday, 
March 24. The following day she became 
unconscious; her mind wandered, so that only 
at intervals could she recognize persons. But 
even in this state she bore testimony to the 
truth. She had converse with her Lord! I 
remember she said with solemnity, “ Holy 
life !” 

On Sunday she became worse, but by de- 
grees her mind became quite clear. Though 


the disease made rapid progress, the Chris- 
tians about her were cheered by seeing her 
relish the Word of life and the prayers of- 


fered up for her. On Monday she was 
very ill; but her mind continued clear 
Towards night, brother F spoke to her at 
length about our meeting with the Lord, and 
she listened with pleasure. At half past one 
on Tuesday morning, she said she felt her end 
approaching, and desired reading of the Word 
and prayer. Brother T. P. R—— came, but 
found that death was approaching. Rosa 
heard with pleasure many portions of the 
Word, and joined in prayer at intervals. 
Her mind was so lucid, that when brother 
R—— said, “ Remember the words of Jesus, 
and say to Him, ‘ Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit,’” she added, “ Soul and 
body, too—atL!” Towards half-past six she 
became calmer, but spoke no more, although 
she listened to and looked at us. The pulse 
ceased to beat at half past seven. We all 
knelt down, saying again, “ Father, receive 
thy daughter; Father, open heaven to thy 
daughter; Father, receive her spirit into thy 
hands !” 

While we thus prayed she passed away 
gently! The pallor of death overspread her 


she was a child of God, and faithful to Him. 
Oh, may her long life of testimony, of suffer- 
ing, and of fidelity, be an example to many, 
that even from her tomb she may teach some 
to believe and walk worthy of our high voca- 
tion. And let us Christians remember the 
solemn words pronounced by her as she con- 
versed with the Lord, “ Holy life!” 


eeeeggpnt 
For Friends’ Review. 


BIBLE LESSON ON TEMPERANCE, 


It has been the practice in the village of 
Union Springs, N. Y., once a month, to have 
public exercises in connection with the Bible 
Schools, and among other exercises to give 
a lesson on some selected subject. At the 
last one, the subject of Temperance was se- 
lected, and the teacher gave illustrations by 
means of charts. He exhibited a large dia- 
gram or picture, with a line drawn through 
the middle, marked “ Total Abstinence and 
First-Glass Line,” on one side of which were 
represented the various objects connected with 
temperance, as education, industry, prosper- 
ity, &c., and on the other a large goblet filled 
with red wine, from which were flowing streams 
labeled “ woe, sorrow, contentions, redness of 
eyes, wounds without cause,” and with life- 
like pictures of ragged and staggering drunk- 
ards, a fiery serpent about to bite a poor vic- 
tim, urged on by anoffer person representing 
the liquor vender, &e. 

The teacher, after explaining the chart, 
said that the texts which the class was about 
to recite, did not refer to the harmless or un- 
intoxicating wine, which history and travel- 
lers proved was commonly used in the East, 
but to alcoholic wine—which the texts showed 
was the same in its effects as the drinking of 
alcoholic liquors at the present time. He 
pointed to the representation of the “first 
glass,” and said he would give to any one 
present, one thousand dollars, or a house 
and lot, or a thousand-dollar library, who 
would bring to him any person who ever 
became a drunkard without taking the first 
glass. Every one who always shunned 
that one glass would be forever safe from in- 
temperance. The following questions were 
then asked, and answered by the members of 
the class in passages of Scripture : 

1. How is wine described in the Bible, Prov. 


face, but the countenance was so calm, so|xx. 1? Ans. “Wine isa mocker, strong drink 
placid and beautiful, that it awoke in us this|is raging, and whosoever is deceived thereby 
thought, “ Is this death ? no, it is the sleep of| is not wise.” 


the just! Oh! blessed are those who die in 


2. What are the effects of drinking wine, 
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Prov. xxiii. 29,30? Ans. “Whohath woe? Who 
hath sorrow? Who hath contentions?_ Who 
hath babbling? Who hath wounds without 
cause? Who hath redness of eyes? They 
that tarry long at the wine; they that go to 
seek mixed wine.” 

3. How does the Bible prohibit the use of in- 
toxicating or sparkling wine, Prov, xxiii. 31? 
Ans. “ Look not thou upon the wine when it 
is red, when it giveth its color in the cup, 
when it moveth itself aright.” (The teacher 
here remarked how much stronger and more 
perfect this prohibition was than the common 
temperance pledges, which merely required 
abstaining from drinking ; but this would re 
move the temptation to drink, by requiring 
that none should even look at the seductive 
poison.) 

4. What venomous animal is wine compared 
to, Prov. xxiii. 32? Ans. “At the last it bit- 
eth like a serpent and stingeth like an adder.” 
(The picture of the serpent on the chart was 
then referred to.) 

5. Whatgenerally comes from drinking, Prov. 
xxiii. 20,21? Ans. “ Be not among wine- 


bibbers: among riotous eaters of flesh ; for the 
drunkard and the glutton shall come to pov- 
erty.” 

6. It was then remarked that formerly 
monarchs only ruled in nations; but in this 
country every man by voting had the ruling 
or sovereign power ; why then should every man 


abstain from drinking? See Prov. xxxi. 4, 5 
“Tt is not for kings, O Lemuel, it is not for 
kings to drink wine: nor for princes strong 
drink ; lest they drink and forget the law, and 
pervert the judgment of any of the affiicted.” 
7. What woe did the prophet pronounce on 
drinkers, Isa. v.11? Ans. “Woe unto them 
that rise up early in the morning, that they 
may follow strong drink ; that coutinue until 
night, till wine inflame them !” 

8. How did Isaiah describe the effects of in- 
temperance, xxvill. 7,8? Ans. “ The priest 
and the prephet have erred through strong 
drink, they are swallowed up of wiue, they 
are out of the way through strong drink ; 
they err in vision, they stumble in jndgment. 
For all tables are full of vomit and filthiness, 
so that there is no place clean.” 

9. What is the woe pronounced on liquor 
sellers, Hab. ii. 15? Ans. “Woe unto him 
that giveth his neighbor drink, that putteth 
the bottle to him, and maketh him drunken.” 

10. What was the denunciation of the proph- 
el on those that favor and uphold liquor selling, 
Isa. vy. 22, 23. Ans. “Woe unto them that 
are mighty to drink wine, and men of strength 
to mingle strong drink ; who justify the wick- 
ed for reward.” 

The teacher then turned to the other side 
of the chart, and after a few remarks on, the 
safety of abstinence, and on those mentioned 
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in the Old Testament who never drank in- 
toxicating wine, asked : 

11. Who was the /irst teetotaller mentioned 
in Neu Testament history, Luke i.15? Ans, 
“ John the Baptist—he shall be great in the 
sight of the Lord, and shall drink neither 
wine nor strong drink.” 

f2. What prohibition was ordered in the Old 
Testament, Prov. xxiii. 3? (Already given.) 

13. How is the control of the appetite in these 
things commended, Prov, xvi.32? Ans. “He 
that ruleth his spirit is greater than he that 
taketh a city.” 

14. What kind: of drink is recommended, 
Prov. v. 15? Ans. “Drink waters out of 
thine own cistern, and running waters out of 
thine own well.” 

15. How are we to remove the evil of intem- 
perance, Isa, lvii. 14? Ans. “Cast ye up, 
cast ye up, prepare the way, take up the 
stumbling-block out of the way of my peo- 

le.” 
16. What is the only way to obtain strength 
against the appetite for drinking, Matt. xxvi. 
41? Ans. “Watch and pray, that ye enter 
not into temptation ; the spirit indeed is will- 
ing, but the flesh is weak.” 

17. What is our great duty for the sake of 
saving others, 1 Cor. viii. 13? Ans. “Where- 
fore, if meat make my brother to offend, I will 
eat no flesh while the world standeth, lest I 
make my brother to offend.” 


deere abe 
From The Leisure Hoar. 
JOHN MACGREGOR, “ ROB ROY.” 
(Voncluded from page 627.) 

We hasten to notice the most lengthened 
and eventful of J. MacGregor’s excursions— 
his canoe cruise in Palestine, Egypt, and the 
waters of Damascus, the account of which in 
“The Rob Roy on the Jordan” has been well 
received by the public. The work has al- 
ready reached a third edition. The reader 
accompanies with unabated interest the en- 
terprising traveller in his progress through 
lands and scenes renowned in Bible story. 
To one whose helping hand had been stretched 
out for many years to the juvenile outcasts of 
London, there was much to excite sympa- 
thetic appreciation in the schools of Cairo and 
Beyrout, as also in the efforts made by the 
American missien in Syria. “ Coming 80 
recently from Egypt,” he says, “ with its 
vast plains, to Syria, with its lofty mountains, 
it was natural to compare the countries and 
the people of the two; also to regard together 
the ragged school at Cairo with the training: 
school at Beyrout, and to consider the sepa- 
rate fields occupied by Miss Whately and 
Mrs. Thompson, working in the same vine 
yard. In Cairo, the degradation of the igno- 
rant is deeper ; the bonds of women are more 
cruelly slavish; the position of the Christian 
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teacher is more isolated ; the lack of sympa- 
thy and companionship is more depressing. 
Nothiag, in fact, but positive heroism could 
attack such a difficult post as that, or win it, 
or hold it when a footing was secured. In 
Beyrout, there is an atmosphere more free, 
and the brighter faces of the pupils are more 
gladdening to the teacher’s eye; but yet in 
each place, Cairo and Syria, there is a most 
signal evidence of the constraining power of 
Christian love for souls, one more proof of 
the influence of women in the world when 
patient, persevering work is to be done, and 
one more sign that of all women British 
ladies are the best for noble deeds.” J. Mac- 
Gregor’s last communication with the schools 
at Beyrout was a sad letter to the children, 
enclosing a holly leaf plucked from the open 
grave of their fond “ mother,” Mrs. Thomp- 
son, in the peaceful cemetery at Blackheath. 

Leaving the Suez Canal, the waters of 
Egypt, and the Red Sea, the “ Rob Roy” 
crossed the Lebanon, and navigated Abana 
and Pharpbar, rivers of Damascus. Some 


of J. MacGregor’s descriptions have the 
sternly realistic features of a photograph. 
Here is his uncolored picture of Damascus: 
“In vain the traveller tries to feel an admi- 
ration which he cannot support by the ap- 
pearance of the place. It may be the oldest, 
but in wet weather it surely is the filthiest of 


towns. It may be rich, but the mud walls 
are what you see, and not the wealth. Damas- 
cus is a disappointment ; its situation is its 
chief beauty ; and once inside it you cannot 
realize that, outside these dirty lanes, tumble- 
down walls, gloomy shops, and crooked 
bazaars, are the lovely groves, the gushing 
fountains, the teeming gardens, and the 
glorious hills. For the fourth time, then, I 
leave Damascus, and without the least. re- 
gret.” The “ Kob Roy” emerged on the Up- 
per Jordan. In the opinion of our traveller, 
the course of the river is for ten miles almost 
unknown, and three miles of this interval had 
most probably never been seen before. As 
on the Danube, where it is entirely inacces- 
sible by land, and on large portions of rivers 
in Norway, so on these waters of the Jordan 
the “ Rob Roy” was the first visitor. No 
slight honor, certainly, for the canoe and its 
enterprising captain to trace out and unveil 
to the world even one reach of the renowned 
and sacred river. For a full account of this 
and other discoveries of J. MacGregor, we 
must refer our readers to his interesting pages. 
He has minutely recorded his observations 
made during twelve ‘days’ canoeing on the 
Sea of Galilee, and has given some graphic 
sketches of what there met his eye. On the 
Jordan, the ‘“‘ Rob Roy” was captured by the 
Arabs, an account of which, with an illustra- 
tion, was given in the Leisure Hour for May, 
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1870. From its voyagings in Eastern waters, 
its adventures, and its perils by land and sea, 
the little craft in March, 1869, returned to 
the shores of England. The writer of this 
notice has been permitted to inspect the 
“Rob Roy,” safely moored in its place of re- 
pose—a bed-room in the Temple. 

J. MacGregor has been in the habit of de- 
voting profits arising from his writings to the 
support of various philanthropic societies. 
After his return from the East in 1869, he 
instituted what is known as the “Rob Roy 
Lecture,” in which he popularly described 
his Eastern cruise, illustrated by diagrams, 
dresses, relics, and by the cooking and cabin 
fittings, sails, paddle, and gear of the canoe. 
From this source up to January last, £4,300 
had been produced, and since, the sum of 
£700 more has been or will shortly be secured. 
The entire amount, £5000, has been munifi- 
cently devoted by J. MacGregor in aid of the 
funds of churches, schools, hospitals, refuges, 
deaf and dumb institutions, and other chari- 
ties. So numerous had the applications be- 
come from all parts of the country, that the 
terms were raised from £50 to £100 for each 
lecture. 

We bave already referred toJ. MacGregor’s 
constant and varied exertions, extending now 
over a long series of years, among the neglect- 
ed children of London, and we have seen 
that he took an active part in the preliminary 
labors which led to the passing of the Indus- 
trial Schools Acts. Excellent as is the law 
created by the Act of 1256, it has yet the 
serious defect that no authority or agency is 
provided by it to secure its practical opera- 
tion. It is the busintss of any one—that is, 
of no one—to rescue neglected, destitute, or 
vicious children from the streets, and to take 
the means required by the law to place them 
in a certified industrial school. During a 
visit to schools in Sweden the idea was sug- 
gested to J. MacGregor of a mode of effective- 
ly supplying the deficiency of the Act. He 
found that the compulsory system of educa- 
tion in that country is made operative by an 
agent in each district, called a “ Persuader,” 
whose work is similar to what is needed in 
England to take up the case of neglected 
children. The council of the Reformatory 
and Refuge Union agreed to J. MacGregor’s 
proposal for a trial of the Swedish plan in 
London. A suitable agent was found, named 
the “ Boys’ Beadle,” who, properly instruct- 
ed, went to work for four years, in an as- 
signed area, and with a very remarkable suc- 
cess. 

It was after this practical experiment that 
Mr. Forster introduced a clause in the Ele- 
mentary Education Act of last year,empower- 
ing School Boards to appoint officers to do 
virtually what is done by the “ Persuader” 
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in Sweden, and by the “ Boys’ Beadle” in 
London and Birmingham. Many of the 
School Boards are taking steps to put their 
powers in force, and thus we may look for 
the happiest results all over the country in 
the management and education of our ne- 
glected juvenile population. 

J. MacGregor was elected to a seat on the 
London School Board for the district of 
Greenwich, and will thus be enabled to bring 
his large experience and enlightened views to 
account in the great work of elementary edu- 
cation. To his more professional and liter- 
ary labors we need not here refer; but we 
may mention that he has largely contributed 
to current literature, and has specially de- 
voted himself to the study of marine propul- 
sion. On this subject he made a communica- 
tion to the British Association at its last 
meeting in Dublin; and before the Society of 
Arts he read a paper, with illustrations, on 
“The Paddle and the Screw.” He has also 
for many years been collecting materials for 
a new work on the Steam Engine, projected 
by Scott Russell, which is not yet ready for 
publication. In prosecuting these labors he 
studied the archives at Simancas, and was 
able to prove that Spanish claims to the first 
steamboat are without foundation. From 
his researches in the Royal Library at Han- 
over he established the claims of Papin to be 
the first who used a steamboat. Many docu- 
ments bearing on the question of the steam- 
engine in Russia, America, France and Eng- 
land, were also investigated by him for the 
first time. * * ee ee 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Forgicn InTELLIcENceE.—European dates are to 
the 29th ult. 

France.—Since last week’s report, the Paris in- 
surgents appear to have been completely conquered, 
but only after a desperate struggle, fighting having 
been renewed in the streets and behind barricades, 
on the 24th, and the cessation reported on the 23d 
having been only temporary. From the south- 
western portion of the city, where the government 
troops first effected an entrance, they gradually 
forced their way to the heart of the city, the insur- 
gents fiercely resisting their progress. The palaces 
of the Tuileries, the Louvre, the Palais Royal, the 
Luxembourg, the Legion of Honor and the Quai d’- 
Orsay, and the Hotel de Ville, were all set on fire, 
it is believed by the insurgents, and the first named 
was wholly destroyed. The Louvre was partially 
saved, and a considerable portion of the fine-art 
collections in it and the Luxembourg, having been 
removed for security during the Prussian siege, are 
believed to be uninjured. Many valuable books 
were destroyed in the library of the Louvre. At 
one time it was reported that the fires, fanned by a 
strong wind, threatened the entire destruction of 
the city. During the days of conflict, the positions 
occupied by the insurgents were heavily bombard- 
ed by the goverument forces, and one report as- 
cribed all the conflagrations to this cause, while 
others asserted that petroleum was applied to the 
buildings by the insurgents. Finally, on the 27th, 
the positions in Belleville, one of the suburbs, and 
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in the cemetery of Pere-la-Chaise, which had been 
occupied by the! insurgents, were captured, when 
the firing ceased, and the next merning, when the 
troops advanced on the one position yet left, a white 
flag was raised, and the remaining insurgents sur- 
rendered ina body. During these conflicts, the 
slaughter was fearful, and the streets are said to 
have been strewn with dead and wounded. It is 
reported that in the last day’s fighting no quarter 
was given. It was calculated that 50,000 dead 
bodies were in the houses and cellars, many being 
women and children. Many of the women are rep- 
resented to have taken part in the fighting, and es- 
pecially in the burning of the public buildings. It 
is said that 30,000 prisoners were taken daring the 
week preceding the 28th, 6000 surrendering in one 
body. A large portion of the people of the city are 
said to have shown great joy at the defeat of the in- 
eurgents. A Paris dispatch of the 29th stated that 
military law was established in the city, and that 
executions of captured insurgents were going on. 
Gen. Vinoy had been appointed Governor of Paris 
by President Thiers. The fires were then under the 
control of the firemet, who had come in from Ver- 
sailles and the provinces, to help extinguish them. 

The American Minister telegraphed to his govern- 
ment that the Archbishop of Paris and 69 other 
priests, held prisoners by the Commune, were shot 
on the night ofthe 23d. It is reported that several 
other persons, who had been seized as hostages, 
shared the same fate. ‘ 

The revolutionary government of Paris, which 
has thus fallen, had been in existence about two 
months, the abortive attempt by the government 
to seize the cannon held by the National Guard on 
Montmartre, having been made Third month 17th. 
A central committee was then constituted, which or- 
dered a communal election to take place on the 26th, 
and on the 28th the Commune was proclaimed, and 
the Sub Central Committee gave up its own powers 
to that body. The purposes and aims of the in- 
surgents, beyond opposition to the government in- 
stituted by the National Assembly, have never 
been made clear. They appear to have demanded 
for Paris municipal self-government, and, to some 
extent, independence. 

Germany.—In the debate in the German Parlia- 
ment on the bill incorporating Alsace and Lorraine 
with the Empire, Bismarck objected to amendments 
made by the committee to which the bill had been 
referred, which he regarded as showing a want of 
confidence in him, and said that unless those amend 
ments were expunged, he would withdraw the 
measure and resign his position as Minister. A 
vote was taken, and the bill was returned to the 
committee for revision. A compromise is said to 
have been afterward agreed upon, by which the 
government of the conquered territory is to be 4 
virtual dictatorship, in the hands of the Emperor 
and Council till 1873, but the sanction of the Par- 
liament is to be required for raising loans in Alsace. 

Prince Bismarck, on the 12th, explained in full 
to the Parliament the differences between the pre- 
liminary and the definitive treaties of peace with 
France. The intervals in the payment of different 
instalments of the indemnity have been shortened 
and more sharply defined: the commercial treaty 
which had formerly existed is not renewed at pres- 
ent, but it is stipulated that in future the two coun- 
tries shall mutually treat on the footing of the most 
favored nations; and in settling the frontier, 4 
pertion of territory near Belfort has been returned 
to France, in exchange for some other districts near 
Thionville where German is solely or chiefly spoken. 
Certain railways in the ceded provinces have also 
been purchased. 
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